28o          '      THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE PERIOD

PABT IY. meetings with prayer. This, which seems to us almost incredible,
1824-41. was no doubt due to two circumstances. First, the old Conventicle
Chap. 20. ^c|.g forkaji_ anything of the nature of a religious service except
in churches and licensed dissenting chapels ; insomuch that even
at Simeon's conversational parties for undergraduates, held in his
own rooms at King's College, he had no prayer, for fear of
transgressing the law.* It is true that a new Act regarding
Dissenters in 1812 had repealed the old ones ; but its effect was
uncertain. Secondly, public meetings were held in the large
rooms of hotels and taverns : and there was a feeling of " incon-
gruity of acts of religious worship with places usually occupied
for very different purposes." f Gradually, however, the need and
importance of public prayer was more and more felt; and
apparently the Jews' Society led the way in introducing an
opening prayer at Freemasons' Hall. Immediately after the
C.M.S. Anniversary in 1828, the Committee passed a resolution
S.P.G. that " as the S.P.G. and the Jews' Society opened their meetings
leads the ^fa prayer>" it was desirable for the Church Missionary Society
to do the same for the future. This History has shown several
occasions on which C.M.S. helped S.P.G.; but this good example
set by S.P.G. may well be held to balance the account. It is true
that the S.P.G. annual meetings were wont to be held in the
vestry of Bow Church, which was sacred ground; but it can
hardly be doubted, in the face of the C.M.S. Committee's
resolution, that the two special meetings held by the venerable
Society in Freemason's Hall in the two years immediately
preceding (1826 and 1827) were also opened with prayer; and
this would certainly protect the C.M.S. from any accusation of
ecclesiastical irregularity if it proceeded to do the same in the
same hall.J

But when Exeter Hall, a building free from tavern associations,

was opened in 1831, there was no longer any room for scruple on

the score of incongruity; and from that time the practice became

Bible        general.   But the Bible Society was still an exception.   Why

society     was this ?   Not only because a Socinian would object to the

refuses.     or^[nary Christian conclusion of a prayer, " through Jesus Christ

our Lord," but because Dissenters objected to a form of prayer,

while Churchmen dreaded what wild sentiments might be expressed

in extempore prayer, and Quakers, then very influential (it was

the period of Joseph John Gurney and Mrs. Fry), objected to

any arrangement beforehand as to who should lead in prayer.

Bickersteth and others, however, deeply felt that these difficulties

* Moule's Simeon, p. 229.

t Pratt, in Missioruwy Register,^ 1828, p. 221.

j The Liverpool O.M. Association followed the example of the Parent
Society, and appointed a clergyman to draw up a prayer for use, taken from
the Liturgy. A. proposal was also made " to conclude with a psalm or
hymn"; "but," say the Minutes of the Liverpool Committee, "further
consideration of this important innovation to our proceedings was
postponed."